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4@ kiven in a mild climate 
the elements sometimes co- 
operate to give the suitable 
decoration for the Christmas 
season. This is the walk leading 
from the Sidney Lanier monu- 
ment to the Alumni Memorial 
Residences at Homewood. 
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Hope, Africans are demanding and 
winning their independence. 
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Africa is destined to have a profound 
impact on international affairs. 
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HE five-point program for Africa put forward by 

President Eisenhower on September 22, at the 

most hectic session of the General Assembly 
in United Nations history, is a dramatic illustration of 
the powerful impact of Africa on world politics. The 
world-wide interest in the affairs of Africa places it in a 
position unique in its history. Although Africans live 
in the least developed of all continents, and therefore 
have little physical power, their independent position 
in the ideological struggle between the Western and 
Soviet blocs gives them a new and unusual influence. 
Their ultimate decisions regarding the merits and 
weaknesses of the Western democratic tradition will 
very likely have a strong influence on the destiny of 
mankind. 

In the perspective of history, future scholars may 
conclude that the emergence of Africa was only the 
natural culmination of four hundred years of contact 
with the West. At the moment, however, the underlying 
cause of the rapid rise of African issues in world politics 
appears to be the profound revolution in power re- 
lationships among the nations of the world. After the 
first world war, Western Europe, even though crippled, 
was still the strongest power factor in politics. But the 
second world war shifted the centers of world power 
away from Western Europe to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. A weakened Europe thus found itself 
confronted simultaneously by the demands of awaken- 
ing Africans, by the newly-independent Arab-Asian 
states which strongly supported African aspirations, 
by the threat of Soviet imperialism, and by a variety 
of direct and indirect pressures from the United States. 
Under these influences the European powers developed 
new policies which further quickened the emergence of 
Africa. Their negative tendencies to resist the prema- 
ture demands of Africans were replaced or supplemented 


by a new form of pressure—a positive effort to offer 


inducements to persuade Africans to remain in the 
Western fold when they obtained self-government. 


His face decoratively scarred, a soldier of one 
new state serves the U.N. in another, the Congo. 





By VERNON McKAY 
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HE collapse of the colonial system has injected 
a host of new problems into international 
relations. 

Those who search for unifying concepts to give 
meaning to history are calling this period the post- 
colonial era, a decade in which many of us, both black 
and white, are still suffering from a severe colonial 
hangover. To tackle its problems, particularly in the 
field of the social sciences, the first prerequisite is a 
far more scientific knowledge of Africa than we have 
today. Those of us in the academic world find that the 
more we study Africa, the more we realize how little 
we know about it. 

We can, however, get some idea of the impact of 
Africa on international relations by looking at some of 
the major problems caused by the quick emergence of 
many new and weak states. In the first place, it has 
forced us to search for new ways and means of stabiliz- 
ing international relations in the post-colonial era. 
Whatever its injustices, colonialism had its constructive 
aspects. From the point of view of economics, it was 
the galvanizing force which awakened Africans to their 
opportunities. From the point of view of education, 
the new ideas it brought to Africans were a modernizing 
force of revolutionary significance. And from the point 
of view of international relations, the colonial system 
tended to serve as a bulwark of international order 
and stability. It provided a world-wide imperial net- 
work which made possible a system of law and order, 
and of economic organization which functioned effec- 
tively at least part of the time. 

The process of western expansion from the inland 
seas and rivers of Europe to the oceans of the world 
was an inevitable result of European technical achieve- 
ment. It brought powerful peoples into contact with 
weaker peoples who sooner or later succumbed to 
European rule. This power was often abused, par- 
ticularly in the early days of the colonial relationship 
but, as time passed, it came to be exercised with more 
restraint. A handsome tribute was once paid to the 


British by one of America’s finest historians, Carl 
Becker, who said: “In respect to political wisdom, 
restraint in the exercise of authority over alien peoples, 
and contribution to the spread of political freedom in 
the world, the British Empire does not suffer by com- 
parison with any empire or any great political power 
in ancient’ or modern times.” 

With the end of World War II, the United States 
inherited a large part of Britain’s role in using power 
with restraint to maintain international peace and 
stability. We have not made a good job of it. Part of 
our failure results from inexperience, and part of it 
from the fact that we acquired this responsibility in a 
period of unprecedented change and turmoil, including 
the unexpectedly rapid collapse of colonialism. 

At the moment, many of our foreign friends seem to 
be getting a vicarious satisfaction out of our troubles 
overseas. A sign of the times is the cartoon which 
portrays an Arab giving street directions to another 
Arab passing by. He points down the street and 
says, “It’s only a stone’s throw from the American Em- 
bassy.” 


SECOND principal impact of the rise of Africa 
has been its effect in transforming race relations 
into international relations. The United Nations 
has become one of the chief mechanisms for turning 
racial issues into international disputes. Under the 
old rules, race relations was considered a domestic 
matter. But the new players (the states of Asia and 
Africa) are trying to make new rules. Many Western 
observers are inclined to castigate this trend as illogical, 
impractical, and injurious to international relations. 
But the new states are here to stay. To deal with them 
successfully, we will have to go beyond the reasoned 
and logical approaches of the old diplomacy, and 
take coolly into account the deeply emotional content 
of their national and racial aspirations. 
For Americans, a notable aspect of this injection 
Continued on page 20 


Dr. McKay, professor of African Studies at the School of Advanced International Studies, is planning a 
conference on Africa for the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 








A DEMAND FOR FREEDOM IS SWEEPING ACROSS AFRICA 


AND IT WILL SURELY AFFECT THE WORLD’S DESTINY 


the new 
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iia: like that between the young men operating the IBM machines in 
Bakwanga and the Uganda fisherman, is typical of Africa. Its climate ranges from 
burning desert to eternal snow. Skyscrapers rise out of dense jungles. Atomic reac- 
tors produce energy in its modern cities, but in its bush country primitive societies 
have scarcely changed since the Stone Age. The Sahara Desert divides Africa into 
the North where Moslem countries along the Mediterranean show European influ- 
ence, and into the South, where 145 million people live in an area equal in size to 
the United States, India, and China combined. Below the Sahara, in mid-Africa, 
lies the ‘Black Belt” with its primitive tribes and farther south the highly civilized 
Africans living under strict white rule in the Union of South Africa. 

Despite its contrasts, Africa is united in its demands for freedom, its desire for 
cultural development, education, and an improvement in living standards. Not a 
single country in Africa has a per capita income above $200, and in most it is below 
$100. In urban centers, there is mass unemployment, poverty, and disease—ripe 
conditions for the street mob violence which characterizes many African cities. 
And this situation does not result from over-population or a lack of natural resources. 
Africa produces a large part of the world’s uranium, one-third of its chrome, 66 per 
cent of its gold, 25 per cent of its copper. But as a continent, its natural and human 
resources are still vastly under-developed. 

After long years of colonial domination, Africa is reaching out for freedom and 
prosperity. Even with the guidance and assistance of older and wiser nations, 
Africa faces conflict, turmoil, and political and economic uncertainties. There is no 
doubt that an awakening Africa will have an immeasurable impact on the world. 











i } Durch of Africa is chronically undernourished and susceptible to 


a variety of killing and crippling diseases. Malaria, yellow fever, 


yaws, tuberculosis, sleeping sickness, bilharziasis, and many other 
communicable diseases may flare into epidemics that can wipe out 
entire villages. Despite staggering obstacles—climatic conditions, lack 
of medical personnel, ignorance, and superstition—the World Health 
Organization and dedicated medical missionaries have made remark- 
able progress. Mass programs of immunization and insecticide spray- 
ing have greatly reduced the toll of yellow fever, small pox, and 
malaria. And it is likely that yaws, leprosy, and other diseases will 
soon be under control. Now the greatest potential health hazard is in 
the rapid development of urban centers with widespread unemploy- 
ment and inadequate housing, sanitation, and health services. 
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AFRICA 


I. a land where 90 per cent of the people are illiterate, children 
who can attend a bush school like the one here are very fortunate. 
Only 3 per cent of Africa’s youth receive a secondary school educa- 
tion. And although 60 or 70 per cent get a primary education in many 
areas, their teachers often have had only a primary education them- 
selves. The shortage of educated Africans is a serious obstacle to the 
movement toward self-government. The Congo, for example, has 
only about fifty college graduates. Nigeria (with a population of 40 
million) graduates only 600 students annually—25 per cent of its need. 
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MN or important than the fight for political independence is 


Africa’s struggle for economic independence. Beneath the rich earth 


of the world’s second largest land mass lie vast, still-untapped de- 
posits of vital metals and petroleum. Forty per cent of the world’s 
water power is in Africa, yet little of it has been harnessed for hydro- 
electric power. The continent’s gross product has been growing at the 
rate of 5 per cent a year as other nations pour millions into Africa. 
But in the midst of this potential wealth there is poverty and unem- 
ployment. Progress is hampered by the lack of qualified technicians. 
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AFRICA 


We prefer self government with danger 


to servitude an tranquillity.—«wane NERUMAH 


aA frica is aflame with the fever of freedom. In five years, 
no fewer than twenty-one nations have received their inde- 
pendence, and the historic All-African People’s Congress 
has set 1963 as the target date for the complete liberation 
of the continent. Frequently, the new states are conceived 
in bloodshed and violence as a semi-primitive society feels 
for the first time the heady influence of liberty. Most of 
the African countries are neither ready for independence 
nor prepared to assume the obligations it brings, but the 
attitude of Africa’s black populace is expressed by Guinea’s 
Sekou Toure: ‘‘We would rather be poor in freedom than 
rich in slavery.” 

The implications of independence spread far beyond the 
boundaries of Africa. Fifteen new nations were admitted 
to the United Nations last fall, raising the total from ten 
at the end of 1959 to the present twenty-five—and there 
are more to come. This new and powerful political bloc is 
being earnestly courted by the great powers (as these 
photos of the recent General Assembly meeting show). 
Democratic nations look with misgivings at the dictatorial 
governments of the new states. But until the African 
nations achieve much higher levels of income, literacy, 
social consciousness, and _ political skills, multi-party 
parliamentary democracy cannot be expected to work. 
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By J. HILLIS MILLER 


CHRISTMAS 
CAROL 


From Dickens classic tale comes an incisive reminder to modern man 


H! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 
stone, Scrooge !—a squeezing, wrenching, grasp- 
ing, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner!’’ 

Scrooge, as every schoolboy knows, is the villain 
(and the hero) of Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. 
And most of us, while still schoolboys, put away 
Scrooge along with Santa Claus and other childhood 
things; by sophomore year, we had scornfully dismissed 
Dickens as a sentimental optimist. 

But Dickens is back in favor. Although he is prob- 
ably less read now than formerly (just as all that is 
not on the best-seller list is less read now), Dickens 
has been ‘rediscovered’; more and more, people are 
coming to see that Dickens is, as Lionel Trilling recently 
said, “one of the two greatest novelists of England 
(Jane Austen being the other).” 

Those writers are greatest, of course, who present 
most inclusively the plight of all human beings at all 
times—the plight, that is, of the human condition it- 
self. I do not think Dickens stands quite in the rank of 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare, although he does 
stand just beneath it; but he has, in addition to a de- 
gree of universal greatness, a special appeal to us now. 
He lived and wrote in the midst of the enormous changes 
in Western civilization which have made our modern 


life radically unlike the past. I mean the past before 
the industrializing of the world. 

In that past age—which ended, to take the most 
striking event, with the French Revolution—tradition 
guided the lives of men. A person was not called upon 
to choose in most areas of action, he needed only to 
act as his father had acted before him. A man of the 
modern world, on the other hand, is faced with the 
necessity of exercising choice almost at every moment, 
on decisions of the utmost importance, such as what 
religion he shall have, and on decisions of little im- 
portance, such as the cut of his shirt. If we do not 
choose, if we merely follow the random winds of fashion, 
we lose our individuality, and become mere numbers, 
statistics, faces in the crowd. 

It is difficult for us in America to understand that 
the necessity for the continual exercise of choice is not 
natural and inevitable, because for us it has always 
been so. Our revolution was fought in the name of 
freedom of choice in all areas—in religion, in politics, 
in the taking of a profession. In ideas, as in automo- 
biles, we have become accustomed to ‘built-in obso- 
lescence’’; we have a distrust for things fixed, regulated, 
immobilized in tradition. For us the fact that a thing 
was done yesterday in a certain way is likely to suggest 


Dr. Miller is associate professor of English at Johns Hopkins. 





that i. ought to be done differently today, not that we 
ought to go on in the same way. America represents in 
the e:treme the chief characteristics of the modern 
world: the failure to believe that any moral or physical 
law, custom, technique, or system of the past will 
necess:irily have any relevance to the changed condi- 
tions of today; and the consequent disappearance or 
radical weakening of any idea of continuity, of tradi- 
tion, of a carrying on from generation to generation or 
even from year to year. 

If this is a true account of the present state of af- 
fairs, then what does Dickens have to say to us, Dick- 
ens who is already in many ways a museum piece, a 
man who lived when the change was only half made, 
when the monstrous acceleration of change which now 
is in high gear was only just shifting into second, so to 
speak? The answer is that certain characteristics of 
the new world were more evident to him than they are 
to us, simply because he had more of the old world 
left to set against the new world. If we are like people 
adrift in a rowboat in a great flood which has swept 
away or covered all the landmarks, Dickens had the 
good luck to be born when some of the ground and 
some of the landmarks were still visible. The disorder, 
the confusion, the anxiety which seem to us the normal 
state of affairs were seen clearly by Dickens as ab- 
normal, as new, and as profoundly frightening. 

Dickens’ apprehension of the changes that were 
going on was something deeper than conscious aware- 
ness. It was the source of his creative vision and is 
something present in the very tempo of his writing, in 
the detail of his description, and in all that goes to make 
up the peculiarly Dickensian view of things. This view 
of things has been aptly described as the outlook of a 
frightened child lost in the streets of a great city. It is 
the viewpoint of someone who is altogether alone and 
who sees other people and other things as mysterious, 
unfathomable, as fragments of a disordered world which 
his imagination strives to piece together, to order, 
willy-nilly, even in the most fantastic ways. 


HE worRLD of A Christmas Carol is a world 
strangely unnatural, visibly falling apart into 
disordered bits which have to be given a fan- 
tastic order by the imagination of the observer. We may 
point to two stylistic devices which Dickens uses to 
create this disintegrating world. One is the character- 
istic tempo of Dickens’ writing, with its strange and 
abrupt appearances, as of Marley’s face where the 
door knocker ought to be, or the sudden voice of 
Serooge’s nephew crying “‘A merry Christmas, Uncle! 
God save you!’ where a moment ago there had been 
no one. 
The second is Dickens’ constant use of personifica- 
tion. Inanimate things are endowed with a profoundly 
frightening and secret life of their own, which seems to 


be somehow slyly directed against human beings. In 
A Christmas Carol, “The ancient tower of a church, 
whose gruff old bell was always peeping slyly down at 
Scrooge out of a gothic window in the wall, became 
invisible, and struck the hours and quarters in the 
clouds, with tremulous vibrations afterwards as if its 
teeth were chattering in its frozen head up there.’”’ Or 
Scrooge lives in “a gloomy suite of rooms, in a lowering 
pile of building up a yard, where it had so little business 
to be, that one could scarcely help fancying it must 
have run there when it was a young house, playing at 
hide-and-seek with other houses, and have forgotten 
the way out again.’”’ And in the market stalls there are 
“ruddy, brown-faced, broad-girthed Spanish onions, 
shining in the fatness of their growth like Spanish 
Friars, and winking from their shelves in wanton sly- 
ness at the girls as they went by.” 


CHRISTMAS CAROL is the story of a conversion, 

the conversion not simply of Scrooge but of all 

that he stands for, and he stands for the very 
principle of the bourgeois individualism of Dickens’ 
day and ours. The things Scrooge stands for are part 
of the very fabric of our civilization: the idea of self- 
help, the idea that a man should stand on his own 
feet and make his own way in the world, the idea 
that good business comes first, the idea that life is a 
struggle in which the fittest survive, the idea that the 
end of life is to make money, money, and more money. 
The fact that Scrooge is a villain as well as the hero of 
A Christmas Carol should not blind us to the fact that 
he also represents more or less sympathetically the 
condition of aloneness, of isolation, of atomization and 
division that is characteristic of the life of many people 
in our modern urban world. For A Christmas Carol, like 
all of Dickens’ novels, is above all the story of life in a 
great modern city; and for London we American readers 
can substitute Baltimore or New York or any other city 
we know. 

Of all the greed, the separateness, in modern city 
life, Scrooge is the representative; he is the living, 
walking embodiment of division, of isolation. And with 
what wonderful vividness is he created: 

“Hard and sharp as flint, from which no steel had 
ever struck out generous fire; secret, and self-contained, 
and solitary as an oyster. The cold within him froze his 
old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his 
cheek, stiffened his gait; made his eyes red, his thin lips 
blue; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. A 
frosty rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and 
his wiry chin. He carried his own low temperature 
always about with him; he iced his office in the dog- 
days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas.” 

The cold foggy weather that permeates A Christmas 
Carol is a kind of extension or scenic representation of 

Continued on page 19 
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Tobacconist 


For thousands of grateful pipe smokers. 


Bill Fader keeps alive a vanishing tradition 








Bill Fader adds to his assortment of pipes. Each pipe, despite hundreds of shapes and sizes, has a particular smoking purpose. 
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His shop has everything from hookahs to rare imported tobaccos 


HEN the cigar store Indian disappeared from 
Wie: American scene, so did his proprietor—the 
tobacconist. In the face of changing modes of 
production and shifting public tastes, the man who had 
rolled cigars and blended exotic pipe mixtures for a 
handful of regular, discriminating customers became 
just another merchant—a purveyor of cellophane- 
wrapped Tampas and drug store sundries. Today, in 
the whole of the United States, there are only a few 
dozen “old school’’ tobacconists. One of these is Ira B. 
Fader, Jr., B.A. ’52, of Baltimore. 
Bill Fader’s shop, rich in the aroma of many different 
pipe tobaccos, carries all the smoker’s needs: pipes of 
all sizes and shapes, tampers and pipe cleaners and 


humidors, and tobacco mixtures with colorful names— 
“Flying Dutchman,” ‘Three 
Nuns.” But Mr. Fader’s stock-in-trade is custom 
blends, made to order for each pipe smoker. He keeps 


’ 


‘“‘Parson’s Pleasure,”’ 


a record of the preferences of some 12,000 customers, 
so that he can fill re-orders with ease. His mail-order 
business is literally world-wide. 

Little has changed since Mr. Fader’s grandfather 
first opened the shop in 1891. The cut leaves are kept 
in apothecary jars on the counter, are weighed on an 
old-fashioned balance and blended in a wooden bowl. 
And most gratifyingly, Mr. Fader’s shop remains a 
sanctuary of old-fashioned catering to the customer so 
rare in our times. 


A customer “sniff tests” a blending tobacco. The blend he finally chooses will be carefully measured so that it can be duplicated. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





DEATHS 


Gerorce L. DEICHMANN, JR., B.A. 21; on 
May 19, 1960. He was a dentist in Baltimore. 

Hueu L. McCaurp, M.P.x. ’32; on October 
30, 1959. He was director of the Yazoo 
County (Miss.) health department. 

Pup J. Rare, M.P.H. ’32; on October 
13, 1959. He was living in Riverhead, N. Y. 

Exsre SHanks, Johnston scholar ’32-’35 
(Romance languages); on February 5, 1960. 
She was a retired professor of English 
literature. 

Anna Grace Baker, B.s. ’33; on June 7, 
1959. She was a teacher in Washington 
County, Maryland. 

Marcaret B. (Mrs. Wiiuiam Hi.) 
BrusBeEck, B.8s. ’33; on June 11, 1960. She 
was a former editor of Mademoiselle maga- 
zine. 

GerorGeE Ceci Lussy, JR., engineering 33- 
’35; on February 20, 1960. He was with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company in Sparrows 
Point, Md. 

Lorenz Missacn, fellow ’33-’34 (psy- 
chology); on May 3, 1958. He was professor 
and chairman of the psychology department 
at the University of Kansas City. 

ALLEN B. Amoss, B.s. ’34; on February 22, 
1960. He was with the board of education of 
Harford County, Maryland. 

Rospert PatrersoN GRAHAM, JR., B.E. 
’34; on November 20, 1959. He was living in 
Salisbury, Md. 

Joun Micuart Coan, JR., B.E., 735, 
M.E. ’38 (civil); on July 3, 1960. He was 
living in Urbana, II. 

Max D. Garser, house staff ’35-’36, 
40-41 (medicine, pediatrics); on January 2, 
1960. He was on the staff of the Strong 
Memorial-Rochester Municipal Hospital. 

Cuartes F. Honeycutt, M.D. ’35; on 
April 13, 1960. He was a fellow of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons and was on the 
staff of St. Patrick Hospital in Missoula, 
Mont. 

Francis Rarick JOHNSON, PH.D. ’35 
(English); on May 1, 1960. He was professor 
of English at Stanford University. 

LesTteR ALLEN SCHWARTZ, B.A. 735; on 
November 6, 1959. He was living in River- 
side, N. J. 

Hatrorp R. Cuiark, pu.p. ’36 (chem- 
istry); on September 27, 1959. He was a re- 
search chemist at the Neurological Institute 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Harotp Cuair Patiuips, pu.p. 36 (psy- 
chology); on May 19, 1960. He was professor 
and head of the department of psychology 


at St. Vincent College in Pennsylvania. 
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Erne Toua ViessMan, B.S. ’36; on Sep- 
tember 26, 1959. She was a resident of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James E. Pyort, Hospital staff ’37, ’41- 
’59; on December 25, 1959. He was a dentist 
in Baltimore. 

Detita V. WEBER, B.S. 37; on May 21, 
1960. She was a music teacher in Baltimore 
public schools. 

CLARE Sop1nt, G. ’38-’40, 41-’42, ’45-"46 
(education); on July 5, 1960. She was a 
teacher at St. Joseph’s College in Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

Fioyp G. EstrinGe, M.P.H. °41; on 
April 30, 1960. He was on the staff of the 
Garrard County (Ky.) Memorial Hospital. 

CHARLES GOETZ, B.S. °41; on March 38, 
1960. He was living in Baltimore. 

Louis H. ScHwWaRTZMAN, B.A. °41; on 
November 30, 1959. He was research man- 
ager with the Koppers Company in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cuaries A. Wacner, fac. ’41-’47, house 
staff ’40-’41 (radiology); on July 14, 1959. 
Dr. Wagner was on the staffs of Alta Vista 
and Collis P. and Howard Huntington 
Memorial Hospitals in Pasadena, Calif. 

MariAN STEELE (Mrs. CLareNcE L.) 
NELSON, graduate dietitian ’42; on June 7, 
1959. She was living in Greensbury, Pa. 

Wisert H. Hass, pu.p. 43 (geology); on 
November 30, 1959. He was with the U.S. 
Geological Survey. 

LeRoy L. Mason, B.s. ’43; on February 
16, 1960. He was with the Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Company. 

James Epwarp Tuomas, B.s. °43; on 
March 22, 1960. He was living in Baltimore. 

IsABELLE BuAkE (Mrs. Joun L.) Hutson, 
G. ’44-’45 (education); on March 20, 1960. 
She was a_ social worker in Mathews 
County, Va. 

WiiuiaM J. WELLS, B.E. ’44; on May 22, 
1960. He was an engineer with the Army 
Chemical Center in Edgewood, Md. 

CuarLes W. SNYDER, M.E. ’47 (sanitary), 
fac. ’47-’49 (hygiene); on May 5, 1960. He 
was with the Maryland State Department 
of Health. 

Wuapimir S. Woyrtinsky, fac. °47-’50 
(political economy); on June 11, 1960. He 
was formerly research director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

Frances E. Corpry, pu.p. ’48 (geology); 
on June 3, 1960. She was a research geologist 
for Socony Mobil Oil Company. 

Dorotuy Yun-Cuin (Mrs. Ray Hut- 
Cuoune) Leg, M.A. °48 (education); on 
July 14, 1959. She was a psychologist in 
New York. 


Harry E. MAtoy, gr., M.E. "49 (aero- 
nautical), G. ’49-’51 (aeronautical engineer- 
ing); on November 24, 1959. He was chief 
of operations of the supersonic wind tunnels 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Currorp Payo Froeuuicn, fac. ’50-’52 
(education); on December 29, 1959. He was 
professor of education at the University of 
California. 

MarcGaret Hinckiey Lewis, B.s. ’52; 
on March 28, 1960. She had been a teacher 
in Baltimore public schools. 

Peter Pastoriza, B.A. ’52; on May 27, 
1960. He was a member of the staff of the 
Operations Research Office. 

Martin J. Pouwak, M.A. ’53 
nography), 1cr staff ’51-’53, fac. °53-’58 


(ocea- 


(oceanography); on June 5, 1960. He was 
living in La Jolla, Calif. 


THE ALUMNI 


The following alumni have been elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences: ALLEN 
V. Astin, fellow ’28-’30 (physics); HERBERT 
H. FrrepMANn, PH.D. 40 (physics); CLINTON 
N. Woo sey, M.D. ’33, fac. ’33-’48 (physiol- 
ogy, orthopedic surgery); and Karu F. 
HERZFELD, fac. ’25-’36 (physics). 

Warren H. Lewis, m.p. ’00, fac. ’00-’40 
(anatomy, physiology), has received the tri- 
ennial Harrison Prize of the International 
Society of Cell Biology. 

Davip Marine, G. '00-’01 (biology), 
M.D. ’05, has been awarded the 1960 Kober 
Foundation medal and citation by the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians for his pio- 
neer findings in the physiology and chemistry 
of the thyroid gland. 

Percy T. Watson, M.D. '07, house staff 
07-08 (medicine), has been honored by 
Carleton College for his work as a medical 
missionary in China. 

STANHOPE BayNE-JONES, M.D. ’14, M.A. 
"17 (pathology), Lu.p. ’60 (hon.), fac. 15-28 
(pathology), house staff 714-17 (pathology, 
medicine), has been honored by the presenta- 
tion of his portrait to Yale University. 

Frankuin C. Epavau, B. A. ’15, M.D. "19, 
house staff ’19-’20 (psychiatry), has become 
clinical professor emeritus of psychiatry at 
the University of Colorado. 

Harrison C. Corry, B. A. 716, M.A. 718, 
PH.D. ’20 (Latin), has retired as professor and 
chairman of the department of ancient 
classics at Union College. 

Hvucu L. Drypen, Bs. a. 716, m.a. ’18, 
PH.D. ’19 (physics), LL.p. ’53 (hon.), has re 
ceived the President’s Award for disting- 
uished federal civilian service. 
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LiwRENCE REYNOLDs, M.D. ’16, has been 
preseicd the gold medal of the American 
Colles: of Radiology. 

J. Borns AMBERSON, M.D. ’17, has been 
nanied a master of the American College of 
Physi: ‘ans. 

Wr surt C. Davison, m.p. ’17, fac. ’19- 
’97 (pediatrics), house staff ’23-’27, has re- 
tired «s dean of the medical school of Duke 
University. He will be succeeded by BarNEs 
Woop LL, M.D. ’80, fac. ’31-’37, house staff 
30-37 (surgery). 

Harry LinpDEn, B. A. 712, M.D. 717, has 
been commissioned an honorary Kentucky 
colonei by the governor of Kentucky. 

Frev L. Mouuer, Pu.p. 17 (physics), has 
retired from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards after forty-three years of service. 

Erne, C. Dunnam, M.p. 718, house staff 
18-19 (pediatrics), has received a distin- 
guished service citation from Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Martua May E xror, m.p. 718, has become 
professor emerita of maternal and child 
health at Harvard University. 

Harmine W. HorrMan, graduate nurse 
18, has retired as assistant director of the 
Instructive Visiting Nurse Association of 
Baltimore. 

Emite F. Hotman, M.p. 718, fac. ’18-’23, 
house staff ’19-’23 (surgery), has been 
elected editor of the American Association 
for Thoracic Surgery. 

W. J. Mer.e Scott, m.p. 718, has become 
professor emeritus of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and has retired as 
surgeon-in-chief of the Strong Memorial and 
Rochester Municipal Hospitals. 

Wiuuiam H. Taiarerro, pup. 718 
(zoology), Johnston scholar ’18-19, fac. 
19-24 (hygiene), has retired as chairman of 
the department of microbiology and Eliakim 
Hastings Moore distinguished service pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. 

Atan F. GuTTMACcHER, B.A. 719, M.D. 
98, fac. ’23-’24, ’26-’52 (anatomy, obstet- 
tics), house staff ’25-’29 (obstetrics), has 
been named director of the Margaret Sanger 
Research Bureau in New York. 

Joun B. Youmans, M.D. 719, fac. ’21-’22 
(medicine), has been named director of the 
American Medical Association’s division of 
scientific activities. Dr. Youmans has also 
been awarded the Groedel Medal, the highest 
award of the American College of Cardiology. 

L. Emmett Ho it, r., M.p. ’20, fac. ’22- 
44 (pediatrics), has been elected president 
of the American Pediatric Society. He has 
also been presented the 1960 distinguished 
achievement award by Modern Medicine 
Magazine. 

Rosert F. Logs, fac. ’20-'21, house staff 
'%-'21 (medicine), has been appointed to the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee for 
a three-year term. 

Marcaret T. Ross, M.D. ’20, has become 
director and psychiatrist of Hillcrest, a 
mental health center for children in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Norman Treves, M.D. ’20, has become 
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attending surgeon emeritus at the Memorial 
Cancer Center in New York. 

Kennetu M. Day, m.p. 21, has received 
a distinguished service award from the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Academies of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 

KatuartneE Dopp, m.v. ’21, fac. ’22-’28, 
house staff ’21-’23 (pediatrics), has been 
awarded a distinguished service citation by 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Wituram W. Rusey, ca. ’21-'22, fac. ’55- 
’56 (geology), has been awarded the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws by Yale Uni- 
versity. He has also been appointed to the 
National Science Board. 

Epitx B. Jackson, M.p. ’21, has become 
professor emerita of pediatrics at Yale 
University. 

Harry P. Situ, fac. ’21-’23, house staff 
’21-’23 (pathology), has become a consultant 
to the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. 

ArcHIBALD S. DEAN, M.D. ’22, DR.P.H. 
’23, has retired as professor and head of the 
department of preventive medicine at the 
University of Buffalo. 

CuestTer S. KEEreEr, M.D. ’22, fac. ’23-’26, 
house staff ’22~’26 (medicine), has been 
elected a director of Merck and Company, a 
pharmaceutical firm. 

Cartes A. Doan, M.D. 23, fac. ’23-"24 
(anatomy), has received the American 
Medical Association’s 1960 distinguished 
service award. Dr. Doan recently retired as 
dean of the Ohio State University College of 
Medicine. 

JANET Bassett Jounson (Mrs. Law- 
RENCE H.) Baker, B.S. 23, M.A. 27, PH.D. 
’28 (education), fellow ’28-’29 (history), a. 
’29-’33, ’37-’88 (history, German, educa- 
tion), has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of social sciences at Marywood College 
in Pennsylvania and has been appointed a 
life fellow of the International Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Tuomas F. Setuers, hygiene ’23-’24, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of science by Emory University. 

Wiisvr K. Situ, B. A. ’23, M.D. ’27, fac. 
’27-’30 (anatomy), has been promoted to 
professor of anatomy and pediatrics at the 
University of Rochester. 

Donato K. VANNEMAN, B.A. ’23, G. ’23- 
’24 (political economy), has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Commercial 
Trust Company in Atlanta, Ga. 

Joun N. Cur.ett, business economy 
724-25, and Martin B. Konn, B.a. ’18, 
have been elected directors of the Baltimore 
National Bank. 

JosEPH KaPpLan, B.8. 24, M.A. 26, PH.D. 
’27 (physics), has been elected vice-president 
of the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics. He has also received the ex- 
ceptional service award from the Air Force for 
his leadership in geophysics. 

Francis O. Rice, fac. ’24—’38 (chemistry), 
has been awarded the 1960 College Chem- 
istry Teacher Award by the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. 








Robert Johnson, Missile and Space Systems 
Chief Engineer, reviews results of a THOR- 
boosted 5000 mile flight with Donald W. 
Douglas, Jr., president of Douglas 


Missile is 
space veteran at 
the age of three 


The Air Force THOR, built by Douglas 
and three associate prime contrac- 
tors, shows how well a down-to-earth 
approach to outer space can work. 
Since its first shoot in 1957, it has 
been the booster for programs like 
Pioneer, Discoverer, Explorer, Transit, 
and Delta and has launched more 
than 87% of all successful U.S. 
space satellites. 

Initial planning for THOR included 
volume production tooling, ground 
handling equipment and operational 
systems. This typical Douglas 
approach made the giant IRBM avail- 
able in quantity in record time, and 
THOR has performed with such reli- 
ability that it has truly become the 
workhorse of the space age. 
Douglas is now seeking qualified 
engineers, physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians for programs like 
ZEUS, DELTA, SKYBOLT, GENIE, 
ANIP, SATURN, MISSILEER and 
others far into the future. For full 
information write to Mr. C. C. 
LaVene, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc., Santa Monica, California, 
Section FF. 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS @ MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
DC-8 JETLINERS & CARGO TRANSPORTS 
AIRCOMB® @ GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
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This Christmas give a Hopkins book 


by a Hopkins author 


The Just War: A Study in Contemporary American 

Doctrine, by Robert W. Tucker $5.00 
Critically analyzing our justification for using force in the nuclear age, 
this is a penetrating study of the nature and limits of a defensive war. 


Four Poets on Poetry, edited by Don C. Allen $2.95 
Marianne Moore, Mark Van Doren, Yvor Winters, and R. P. Blackmur 
discuss their art and the works of Edwin Muir, Dame Edith Sitwell, 
and Thomas Hardy. 


The Sculptural Programs of Chartres Cathedral: 
Christ Mary-Ecclesia, by Adolf Katzenellenbogen $10.00 
“As an analysis of the sculptural decoration of Chartres, this book is 
unlikely to be superseded.” Times Literary Supplement 


Dr. Kelley of Hopkins: Surgeon, Scientist, Christian, 

by Audrey Davis $5.00 
“This is the first full biography of the brilliant surgeon who helped 
inaugurate the Johns Hopkins Hospital.” Maryland State Medical Journal 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital and The Johns Hopkins 

University School of Medicine: A Chronicle, 

by Alan Chesney, M.D. Volume I, 1867-1893 $3.00 
Volume IT, 1893-1905 $6.00 

“The importance of the book springs from the importance of the epoch, 

but the charm and interest spring from the author’s complete familiar- 

ity with the subject.”” Maryland Historical Magazine 


The Campus and the State, by Malcolm Moos 

and Francis Rourke $6.00 
The Efficiency of Freedom, Report of the Committee 
on Government and Higher Education $1.00 
These two books discuss university-state relations and the protection 
of the essential freedoms of each. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 

HOMEWOOD, BALTIMORE 18, MD. 

Please send me the following books. Enclosed is my payment of $ 
(Add 3% sales tax if books are to be sent to a Maryland address.) 
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MarsHatt N. Futton, M.p. ’25, jae, 
’25-’26 (pathology), has received the honor. 
ary degree of doctor of science from Browg 
University. 

HERBERT Hoover, Jr., G. 25-26 (chem- 
istry), has been elected a director of the 
American Mutual Fund and the Investment 
Company of America. 

Harry W. Rupet, B.s. ’25 (chemistry), 
has been appointed a research associate of 
the Esso Research and Engineering Com- 
pany. 

ELMER Sunr, M.A. ’25, PH.D. 26 (classical 
archaeology), has been promoted to pro 
fessor of classical art and archaeology at 
Tufts University. 

MurieL Brown, puH.p. 726, Johnston 
scholar ’26-’27 (psychology), has been 
honored by the American Social Health 
Association for her work in child welfare. 

James C. LEONHART, B.A. ’26, G. '31-’38 
(education), has retired from Baltimore 
City College after thirty-three years of teach- 
ing. 

Mi.tuicent Carey McINTosnH, PH.D. '% 
(English), tirt.p. ’55 (hon.), president of 
Barnard College, has received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Princeton 
University. 

H. Houston Merritt, M.p. ’26, has been 
chosen vice-president of the American Epi- 
lepsy Society. 

Artuur E. THIEssEN, B.E. ’26, has been 
appointed chairman of the board of the 
General Radio Company. 

MaADELAINE Ray Brown, M.D. ’27, has 
received a distinguished service citation 
from Bryn Mawr College. 

Stewart Brown, G. ’27-’29 (chemistry), 
B.A. ’30, has been elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Life Insurance Company in Baltimore. 

Murray M. Cope.ann, M.p. 727, fac. 
’37-’47 (surgery), has resigned as professor 
of oncology at Georgetown University to 
become assistant director of education at the 
University of Texas and the M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute of the Texas 
Medical Center in Houston. 

LARKIN H. FARINHOLT, B.8s. ’27, G. ’27-’28 
(chemistry), has been appointed adminis- 
trator of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation’s 
program for basic research in the physical 
sciences. 

James Morison Favu.tkner, house staff 
27 (medicine), has been awarded the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of science by Boston 
University. 

Buss Forsusn, McCoy ’27-’29, has re- 
tired as headmaster of Friends School in 
Baltimore. He will be succeeded by his son, 
W. Byron Forsusu, 1, B.A. 51. 

Cuar.es R. Hart, pu.p. ’27 (French), has 
retired as professor of classics at Emory 
University. 

Rustin McIntosu, fac. ’27-’30 (pedi- 
atrics), has become Carpentier professor 
emeritus of pediatrics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Epwarp B, NEvuAusER, arts ’27-—'25, has 

Continued on page 18 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 
ANNUAL DUES: 


(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living at 
the club) 


Club membership 


Junior membership (alumni who have not 
completed one year since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 


who do not reside permanently at the 


Club) . $12.50 


Associate membership (for women grad- 


uates wherever resident) soo sees 


* 


Address inquiries to: 


THE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
2 a a a ae a a a a ae 
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News from Johns Hopkins 


A |CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 





@ Diplomats from a number of the 
newly independent countries of Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia are attend- 
ing a unique series of seminars in di- 
plomacy at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies. 
Under a grant from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, two 
fifteen-week seminars are being held 
during the year, each to be attended by 
about twenty diplomats. The first of 
the seminars, which began October 21, 
is concerned with the politics and di- 
plomacy of economic development; the 
second will deal with the formulation of 
foreign policy. Visiting lecturers include 
experts from the federal government, 
international agencies, foreign embas- 
sies, and academic institutions. 


@ The Thayer building, one of the 
original components of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital when it opened in 1889, 
will be torn down next month. In its 
place will rise the $11 million children’s 
hospital, a twelve-story structure which 
will include 250 beds for the care of 
children and adolescents and extensive 
facilities for pediatric research. 

A three-story octagon, Thayer is the 
forerunner of some recent hospitals 
generally considered to be “‘revolution- 
ary” in design. (While these new hos- 
pitals have nursing stations at the 
center of the octagon, for efficient service 
to patients, Thayer has at its core pipes 
and ducts for heating and ventilation. 
By the original design, however, nursing 
equipment was kept close to the inside 
circular wall, and each floor was an 
open ward.) 

To compensate for the lost bed space 
when Thayer is demolished, eighth 
floors have already been added to the 
Osler and Halsted buildings. These 
additions provide space for sixty-six 
beds, an increase of twenty-two over 
the facilities in the Thayer building. 


@ The nation’s air raid warning sys- 
tem is ineffective and badly out of date. 
A report prepared for the U. S. Army 
by the Operations Research Office of 
Johns Hopkins says neither the nation- 
wide radio warning system known as 


Conelrad nor the network of air raid 
sirens is sufficient to warn the American 
population of an impending attack by 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

The research group, composed of 
high school students enrolled in oRo’s 
special summer research program, found 
that sirens generally are not loud 
enough, and even when heard, are ig- 
nored by the average American. Conel- 
rad, which has the additional purpose 
of preventing enemy aircraft crews from 
using commercial radio channels for 
navigation, is ineffective against mis- 
siles. 

The oro report recommends the use 
of a low-cost alarm system triggered by 
a special impulse through regular power- 
lines. (Recently, such a system—called 
NEAR—was successfully tested in Char- 
lotte, Michigan.) The report further 
recommends that the alarms be placed 
in every house and building in the 
United States. 


@ However empty may have been the 
alleged impact of Sputnik I on U. S. 
education generally, McCoy College, the 
evening division of the University, has 
tangible evidence of its effect on adult 
education. 

“Interest in such courses as Russian 
language, astronomy, modern physics, 
and world affairs has mushroomed,” 
according to Richard A. Mumma, dean 
of McCoy College. This year, for ex- 
ample, a new course in electronic data 
processing drew ninety four students. 
The staff had expected about twenty 
students. Enrollment in the astronomy 
course has more than doubled in the 
last three years, and the basic course in 
Russian draws five times the enroll- 
ment it had prior to Sputnik. 


@ Undergraduates presently are re- 
ceiving about $450,000 in scholarship 
funds. Approximately 41 per cent of the 
students receive scholarship aid, rang- 
ing from $50 to $2,000 per year. While 
the total amount represents a new 
record, Robert L. Strider, director of 
financial aid, says that more funds are 
needed, particularly when tuition is 
increased by $250 next fall. 
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been promoted to clinical professor of radi- 
ology at Harvard. 

Tuomas A. Van SANT, JR., B.S. '27, G. 
30-34, °39-’40 (education), has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the New 
York City school system. 

ALLEN E. VIVELL, B.E. ’27, DR.ENG. '37 
(electrical), has been appointed academic 
dean of the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 
at Monterey. 

ALLEN V. Astin, fellow ’28-’30 (physics), 
director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, has been honored by the National 
Civil Service League for his outstanding 
government work. 

Garsis H. Kevu.eGan, pu.p. ’28 (mathe- 
matics), has been presented an exceptional 
service award by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for his work on the basic laws of 
hydrodynamics. Dr. Keulegan retired in 
July from the National Bureau of Standards 
after thirty-eight years of service. 

Ropert C. Yates, M.A. ’28, PH.D. ’30 
(mathematics), has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics at the University of Southern Florida. 

Harry Barp, B.s. ’29, G. ’36-’37 (educa- 
tion), has become president of Baltimore 
Junior College. 

Vivian A. Van VOLKENBURGH, DR.P.H. 


’29, fac. ’28-’86 (epidemiology), has retired 
as assistant commissioner for local health 
services with the New York state health 
department. 

Harotp G. Wo rr, fac. ’30-’31, house 
staff ’30-’31 (psychiatry), has been elected 
president of the American Neurological 
Association. 

Matcotm W. ARNOLD, M.D. ’31, has as- 
sumed command of the U. S. Naval Medical 
School at Bethesda, Md. 

Burtis B. Breese, house staff ’31-’32 
(medicine), has been promoted to clinical 
professor of pediatrics at the University of 
Rochester and pediatrician at Strong Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Perry R. LonGaker, M.D. ’31, has retired 
from the active practice of general surgery. 
He has become associate professor of biology 
at Heidelberg College in Tiffin, Ohio. 

James E. Perkins, M.P.H. 31, DR.P.H. ’33, 
has been elected president of the National 
Health Council. 

Haroitp Scuwartz, B.A. ’31, has been 
elected president of the New Jersey Ob- 
stetrical and Gynecological Society. 

Hans Setye, fellow ’31-’82 (chemical 
hygiene), has received the Samuel Charles 
Miller Memorial Award from the American 
Academy of Dental Medicine. 

JONATHAN E. Ruoaps, M.p. 32, has been 
elected a member of the board of trustees at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

H. van Zire Hype, m.p. 33, house staff 
’33--'34 (medicine), has become chief of the 





I'l HAPPENED 
AT HOPKINS 


A Teaching Hospital 


Here is an informal history of the world famous Johns 
Hopkins Hospital by Augusta Tucker, author of Miss 
Susie Slagle’s. Liberally spiced with anecodotes about 
the renowned Hopkins personalities, the book traces 
the development of the Hospital from its planning stage 
to the present, and it captures the excitement that is 
and always has been a part of Johns Hopkins. 


144 pages + 60 illustrations + chrome-coated cover + $2.50 


Copies may be obtained through The Women’s Board 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital at The Gatehouse 
601 North Broadway, Baltimore 5, Maryland 





division of international health of the U. §, 
Public Health Service. 

Morton L. Levin, M.P.H. ’33, DR.P.H. '34, 
fac. ’35-’36 (epidemiology), has been pre- 
sented the Hermann M. Biggs Memorial 
Award by the New York State Public 
Health Association. 

Joun A. BENJAMIN, JR., M.D. ’34, house 
staff ’34-’35 (urology), has been promoted 
to clinical associate professor of urological 
surgery and senior associate surgeon at the 
University of Rochester. 

Joun S. Burtew, pPx.p. ’34 (chemistry), 
has been appointed director of research for 
the research and development division of the 
Carrier Corporation. 

JaMEs Monroe, M.D. ’34, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Ray Brook (N. Y.) 
State Tuberculosis Hospital. 

Wiiuiam F. Rerpo.uar, B.s. ’34, scp. 
37 (hygiene), fac. ’47-’49 (biochemistry), 
has been presented the Harvey W. Wiley 
award by the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States for his out- 
standing contribution to the field of food and 
drug control. 

Ap. Rosert L. DENNISON, DR. ENG. ’35 
(mechanical), has been named commander- 
in-chief of the U. S. and NATO naval forces 
in the Atlantic. 

KENDALL EMERSON, JR., fac. 35-39 
(experimental therapeutics, medicine), house 
staff ’37-’39 (medicine), has become medical 
consultant at the Boston Lying-in Hospital. 

Cart M. Henrcet, B.s. ’35, PH.D. '40 
(physics), has been appointed director of re- 
search at the Army Chemical Research and 
Development Laboratories at Edgewood, Md. 

JAMES Wart, M.D. ’35, DR.P.H. °36, fac. 
’50-’52 (epidemiology), has been appointed 
special assistant to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Tuomas D. Kinney, house staff ’36-'38 
(medicine, urology), has been named pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
pathology at Duke University. 

Greorce W. Tuorn, fellow ’36-’37, ’38- 
39,’ fac. ’37-"42 (medicine), has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of medicine 
by the University of Louvain, Belgium. He 
has also received the 1959 Honor Award from 
the American Medical Writers’ Association. 

James W. Warp, fellow ’36-’37 (anatomy), 
has been promoted to professor of anatomy 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Wiiu1am Hinton Wesson, sr., G. 36-38 
(political economy), has become professor of 
economics at the University of South Caro- 
lina. 

FrepericK Y. WISELOGLE, fac. 36-4 
(chemistry), has been chosen president-elect 
of the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Tuomas H. Brem, M.D. 37, house staff 
3738 (medicine), has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Audio-Digest Founda- 
tion. 

Davip L. Capuan, B.A. 87, has become 
executive director of the National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods. 


Continued on page % 
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A Christmas Carol 
Continued from page 11 


Scroove’s nature. And all the people in 
the story can no more escape the 
spiritual conditions of Scrooge’s world 
than they can escape having to deal 
with the cold weather. 

The relations between man and man 
in such a world are typified by the 
relations of Scrooge and his clerk. To 
Scrooge, his clerk is a machine hired for 
keeping accounts and for copying, and 
it is good business to get as much out 
of him as possible for as little money as 
possible. He need only be heated enough 
to keep him going, and Scrooge may be 
imagined saying to himself that if his 
clerk were too warm and comfortable 
he would work less efficiently. Like an 
automobile engine, he has to be cooled 
to get maximum results. 

Everyone in A Christmas Carol is a 
cog in a wheel or the driver of a machine, 
either exploited or exploiter, and all live 
in a social situation that is organized 
anarchy. Nor does Dickens propose or 
hope for any radical change in this 
situation. His only answer is the answer 
appropriate to a crisis. His answer is 
that people, in this situation of terrible 
loneliness, can sustain one another, 
communicate with one another only by 
means of the spiritual force of love. It 
is the answer proper for a crisis because 
love can create bridges even between 
people who have nothing in common, 
who lack the ties of shared customs or 
beliefs. 


_— HOW CAN Scrooge, the very 
embodiment of hatred and isolation, 
be shown the power of love? The 
self-discovery brought about by the 
simultaneous experiencing of time past, 
present, and future reclaims the lost 
soul of Scrooge. The return to time past 
is a return to his childhood, before 
society had made him what he has 
become. He is seen as one of Dickens’ 
typical heroes, like Oliver Twist, like 
Pip in Great Expectations, like Arthur 
Clennam in Little Dorrit: he has had a 
lonely and disinherited childhood; he 
has been deprived of the good things of 
life; he has been an onlooker, one of 
those excluded from the human com- 
munity. The picture of Scrooge as a 
child reading in the mouldering school 
toom at Christmas while the other 
children are trooping home to family 
and holiday festivities strongly weights 
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the balance in Scrooge’s favor. He is 
more sinned against than sinning. 

The experience of Christmas Present 
is also an experience of exclusion. 
Scrooge looks on from the outside at 
various Christmas feasts—the famous 
Cratchit dinner with the famous goose, 
the party at Scrooge’s nephew’s, the 
Christmas of the two lighthouse keepers 
in their solitary lighthouse “‘a league or 
so from shore,” “upon a reef of dismal 
rocks.”’ Just as each of these parties is 
held in a house that is artificially heated 
against the bitter cold of the Christmas 
season, so each represents the creation 
in the midst of division and anarchy of a 
tiny community held together by love 
and kindness. In the words of Scrooge’s 
nephew, Christmas is “‘a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time; the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the 
year, when men and women seem by one 
consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below 
them as if they really were fellow- 
passengers to the grave, and not another 
race of creatures bound on _ other 
journeys.” 

Finally, Scrooge is taken by the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come to see 
the last fearful sign of his isolation, the 
isolation that will come after his death. 
He sees three hideous people, like the 
three fates, appearing at the “low- 
browed, beetling shop, below a pent- 
house roof where iron, old rags, bottles, 
bones and greasy offal were bought.” 
The three are Scrooge’s charwoman, the 
laundress, and the undertaker’s man, 
and each has stolen something from the 
dead man, including even the curtains 
from his bed and the very shirt in which 
the corpse was to be laid out. 

Then the horrified Scrooge is taken 
by the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come 
to see his own grave in the burying 
ground “walled in by houses; overrun 
by grass and weeds, the growth of 
vegetation’s death, not life; choked up 
with too much burying; fat with re- 
pleted appetite.”’ Such is the end of 
isolation, of a man excluded from all 


ties with his fellow men, and such is the 
experience that Dickens judged neces- 
sary for the conversion of such a man: 
it is the seeing of his life from outside, 
from the perspective of extreme loneli- 
ness. 


Bers WAS great insight in Dickens’ 
choice of a redeeming experience 
for Scrooge. His vision of past, 
present, and future is essentially an ex- 
perience made impossible by the very 
conditions of modern life; for us, even 
more than for Scrooge, our lives have 
separated and excluded us from our past 
and our future, and made us live in an 


eternal present. Scrooge can only be 
saved by a hand of miracle, the miracle 
of the dreams which free him from this 
limitation to the present, and give him 
a vision of the whole span of his life. 

We are faced with a choice as difficult 
or even more difficult than Scrooge’s. 
On the one hand we may yield to the 
almost irresistible forces of despair, 
division, and spiritual numbness, forces 
which are stronger now in our world 
than ever before. And on the other hand, 
we may recognize and accept this ex- 
treme situation and its implications. 
William Faulkner once said: ‘‘What’s 
wrong with this world is, it’s not 
finished yet. It is not completed to that 
point where man can put his final 
signature to the job and say ‘It is 
finished. We made it, and it works.’ 
Because only man can complete it. Not 
God, but man. It is man’s high destiny 
and proof of his immortality too, that 
his is the choice between ending the 
world, effacing it from the long annal 
of time and space, and completing it.” 
Only man can put together a fragmented 
world, and this putting together is not 
abstract, but personal and immediate. 

Each human being has the responsi- 
bility of creating in his own immediate 
neighborhood islands of community and 
order based, if on nothing else, on the 
naked power of human love; love based, 
if on nothing else, on the recognition of 
the fact that we are all in the same 
boat; based, that is, on the mutual 
acceptance of the apostle Paul’s words 
of comfort: “Do thyself no harm; for we 
are all here.” 
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Africa and 
World Politics 
Continued from page 3 


of racial issues into international re- 
lations is the way it has helped to 
break down racial segregation in the 
United States. This is because the rise 
of Africa and Asia, along with the 
cold war, has forced American racial 
problems out into the glare of world- 
wide publicity. When seven Negroes 
of Martinsville, West Virginia, were 
convicted and executed for the rape 
of a white woman, West Africa’s best 
known newspaper, The West African 
Pilot, on February 20, 1951, made the 
following editorial comment on _ the 
“Martinsville seven’’: “By killing these 
men for a crime for which no white 
person had ever been condemned, 
America has lowered its prestige in the 
world more effectively than any Com- 
munist propaganda.” 

Even more striking in some ways is an 
episode which occurred in Paris in 1951 
in the Assembly of the French Union. 
This parliamentary body—composed of 
102 representatives of metropolitan 
France and an equal number from 
French territories overseas, mostly from 
Africa 
one minute of official silence in memory 
of Willie McGee, American 
Negro who was convicted and executed 
for the rape of a white woman. This 
adverse propaganda had already begun 
to worry numerous American officials 
when the Till murder trial, the Clinton 
school segregation affair, the Autherine 
Lucy case, and the Montgomery bus 
boycott were picked up by the world 
press. And it penetrated the top echelons 
of goverment Little Rock 
into the headlines as the 


is reported to have observed 


another 


when the 
crisis burst 
most heavily reported U.S. story abroad 
in 1957. 

As Harold Isaacs has pointed out, 
the Russians were clever in 
exploiting it. When launched 
Sputnik I, they mockingly included 
Little Rock in the daily itinerary they 
issued to announce the towns it passed 
above as it circled the globe. When 
Vice-President Nixon and his wife were 
attacked in Venezuela, the angry crowds 
shouted at them: “Little Rock! Little 
Rock!’”’ American embassies and con- 
sulates abroad flooded Washington with 
cabled reports of the damage Little 


quite 
they 


THE 


Rock was doing to the American image 
around the world, and the propaganda 
machinery of the US. 
Agency was mobilized to produce acdi- 
tional defensive explanations and justi- 


Information 


fications of the racial situation. 

Finally, the rise of Africa and Asia, 
and the consequent focusing of world 
publicity on American race problems, 
has stimulated new emotions among 
our eighteen million Negroes, and has 
induced many of them to undertake 
action to wipe out the remaining legal 
discriminations against them. On April 
16, 1960, the Negro passive resistance 
leader, Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
led the bus boycott in Montgomery, told 
an enthusiastic Negro youth conference: 
“This is an era of offensive on the part of 
oppressed people. All peoples deprived of 
dignity and freedom are on the march 
on every continent throughout the 
world.”’ By thus associating themselves 
with a world-wide movement, some of 
our Negroes are beginning to think of 
themselves no longer as only one-tenth 
of our population, but, in Paul Robeson’s 
words, as “a segment of the power of 
Bandung.” 

These 


more 


attack the 
National 


radical elements 
Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People as a “black bourgeois club.” 


conservative 


Occasionally, this new Negro conscious- 
ness is fostering violence. On the night 
of April 3, 1960, three young Negroes in 
Portland, Oregon, pulled up in a car 
and assulted three whites, one of whom 
died. When questioned by police, the 
Negroes said they “had been reading 
about South Africa and the troubles in 
our own South, and just went out to do 
something about it.”’ 


a intrusion of domestic racial 
issues into foreign affairs helps 
to explain a third impact of Africa on 
international relations. It is influencing 
international law by breaking down the 
old line between domestic and foreign 
affairs. This is especially obvious in 
U.N. disputes over Article 2(7) of the 
Charter, the domestic jurisdiction 
clause, which reads: ‘Nothing contained 
in the present Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to 
matters which are essentially within the 


intervene in 


domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 
Despite this clause, the United Na- 
tions has frequently discussed North 
South African matters 
which, in the view of France, South 


African and 
Africa, and other delegations, are out- 
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side ti:e legal competence of the United 
Natious. The statements and votes of 
the U.S. delegates, among others, have 
had thie effect of steadily whittling away 
the limitations of Article 2(7). The 
deliberate vagueness of the article is 
said to be partly the work of John 
Foster Dulles at San Francisco in 1945. 
When the item on race conflict in 
South Africa arose in the General 
Assembly’s Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee in 1952, the U.S. representative, 
on November 15, declared that the 
United States believed that the As- 
sembly enjoyed under the Charter 
“the full right of discussion of relevant 
matters and that the exercise of that 
right does not contravene the restric- 
tion imposed by” Article 2(7). He went 
on to explain the rationale of the U.S. 
position as follows: 

“My delegation...is frankly con- 
cerned not to see the door of legality 
bolted in a way which would prevent 
adequate consideration of the vital 
and far-reaching problem of human 
rights in this changing world; but we 
are equally concerned not to open the 
door at this time to every sort of 
proposal. Wise statesmanship suggests 
that we leave the door ajar and neither 
close it tight nor open it wide.”’ 

The United States thus took the 
position that U.N. controversies over 
Africa were essentially political rather 
than legal problems, and it based its 
own public voting positions primarily 
on political considerations rather than 
legal arguments. Whether this is right or 
wrong is beside my main point, which 
is that the old legal interpretation of 
domestic jurisdiction has been suc- 
cessfully challenged in the United Na- 
tions by a less objective and more 
political interpretation. In practice, this 
has come to mean that a matter is no 
longer domestic if a sufficient majority 
of U.N. members vote that a U.N. 
organ is competent to deal with it. 
And it is the emergence of African 
issues which has led to this change, 
particularly those hardy perennials from 
South Africa and North Africa which 
blossom forth on the General Assembly’s 
agenda every September. 


— and related impact of 
African controversies has been the 
weakening of the United Nations by 
breaking down the spirit of codperation 
necessary to make it work with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Almost from the 
beginning the annual agendas of the 
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General Assembly were studded with 
African problems. By 1953, controversy 
over the colonial question had become 
so bitter that Walter Lippmann wrote 
in his daily column on January 12: 
“The United Nations is being torn 
apart by the formula that almost any- 
one can put almost any claim before 
... (it), and then can compel all the 
nations to align themselves pro and 
con, black or white. This is a perfect 
formula for failing to make peace, for 
dividing mankind, and for fomenting 
bad will.” 

It is still too early to judge the ulti- 
mate effect of these bitter controversies, 
but in the short run they certainly 
weakened the prestige of the United 
Nations. The U.N. is not a world 
government, but only a democratic 
society of soverign nations who must 
codperate to make it work. African 
controversies have dealt many serious 
blows to that spirit of codperation. The 
French and South African delegations 
have temporarily walked out or refused 
to participate in certain General As- 
sembly discussions affecting them. The 
Belgians have withdrawn from the im- 
portant Committee on Information from 
Non-Self Governing Territories, and the 
United Kingdom and Australia have 
indicated that they will no longer co- 
operate if the Assembly takes certain 
objectionable steps in the colonial field. 
And in India, Prime Minister Nehru 
once told the House of the People: “If 
the whole of Asia and Africa combined 
cannot get a subject discussed because 
of two or three great powers’ objections, 
then the time may come when the Asian 
and African countries will feel that they 
are happier in their own countries and 
not in the U.N.” 

Nehru’s’ discontent must have 
mounted last fall when the neutralist 
resolution to bring Eisenhower and 
Khruschev together was smothered by 
the great powers. 

‘da effect of the African contro- 
versies on the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is a fifth impact of 
Africa on international relations. It is 
not easy for the British to sit and listen 
as they are publicly berated in the 
United Nations by fellow members of 
their own Commonwealth of Nations. 
The representative of Pakistan in the 
General Assembly once accused Britain 
and the other colonial powers of having 
‘“‘a beautiful front and a very large and 
Continued on page 22 
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Africa and 


World Politics 
Continued from page 21 


stinking back yard’’ extending over the 
whole continent of Africa. Yet the 
British are still engaged in a constructive 
effort to transform the Commonwealth 
from a white into a durable, multi-racial 
organization. Several Asian and African 
members have already joined this 
“club” and a number of others will soon 
be ready to join. To the West as a whole, 
a successful multi-racial Commonwealth 
provides a valuable link with Africa 
and Asia. But the vote last October of 
South Africa in favor of a republic once 
again subjects the Commonwealth to 
severe strain. 

It is sometimes argued that the exist- 
ence of the United Nations is a safety 
valve which permits Commonwealth 
members with divergent views to let off 
steam which might otherwise explode. 
Possibly this view contains an element 
of truth, but it is a risky asset which 
may be more than offset by the addi- 
tional tensions created by intemperate 
and widely publicized denunciations. In 
any event, the multi-racial Common- 
wealth of Nations is one of the great 
constructive forces of our times. Let us 
hope that the political inventiveness of 
the peoples concerned will be equal to 
the task of making it work. 


A SIXTH impact of Africa on inter- 
national politics is more obvious. 
This is a great increase in the number 
of states. The forty-five states whose 
representatives signed the Charter in 
1945 quickly grew to sixty. After a 
decade of operation as a sixty-member 
organization, the United Nations sud- 
denly expanded to eighty-two members, 
and the new African states admitted 
this year are likely to bring the total to 
one hundred. 

This striking growth obviously com- 
plicates international relations and 
means a great deal more work for all 
the foreign offices of the world, along 
with a lot of new and inexperienced 
personnel dealing with unfamiliar tasks. 
Moreover, the new states of Africa are 
all more or less unstable. They still lack 
enough trained and experienced ad- 
ministrators and technicians to deal 
efficiently with the intricate problems of 
relatively large and modern states com- 


THE 


posed of numerous people with differen 
languages and traditions. In addition, 
these states are handicapped by weak 
and vulnerable economies. Many of 
them have an impressive new spirit. and 
drive to get ahead, which they lacked 
under their colonial rulers. With outside 
aid, they can no doubt make gregt 
progress. There is a tendency, however, 
for military or other despotisms, mor 
or less benevolent, to seize power, 
While these regimes may stabilize the 
situation temporarily, they do not solve 
the basic economic and _ educational 
problems. Their benevolent character 
tends to disappear, and instability again 
develops. In international relations, this 
fosters confusion and uncertainty. 

One special problem in international 
relations which could develop is a wave 
of irredentist movements and conflicts 
over African boundaries. The Somali 
unification movement, for example, af- 
fects five territories. The Ewe and 
Togoland unification movement, though 
now dormant, may revive in new form. 
Morocco is ambitious to ‘‘reintegrate” 
Mauritania. The Cameroons unification 
movement has been stimulated by a 
decade of agitation in the United Na- 
tions. South Africa seeks to incorporate 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swazi- 
land, as well as the former South-West 
Africa) mandate. And many other 
African territories are inhabited by 
people whose kinsmen live on the other 
side of arbitrary boundaries established 
by colonial powers in an earlier day. 

It is possible, however, that some of 
the potential irredentist problems wil 
be counteracted by another develop- 
ment in Africa’s international relations 
This is the variety of new regional 
movements which African leaders ar 
starting. To the extent that regional 
organizations are successful, interna 
conflicts might be 
internal 


tional 
turned into less dangerous 
border adjustments and arrangements. 
In any case, Africa is alive with a host 
of new ideas for regional combinations 


boundary 


varying from close political unions to 
loose economic organizations. The pat- 
African spirit of many international 
conferences held by Africans, particu 
larly since 1958, could be a construe 
tive influence if it avoids the chauvil- 
ism of certain “pan- movements” o 
the past and furthers the peaceful 
formation of larger economic units. 


apes and finally, the emergence 0 


Africa has produced new tensiots 
among the major powers. In addition to 
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intensi! ving rivalry between the Soviet 
Union and the West, it has caused 
friction between the colonial powers 
themse'ves, and it has jeopardized 
friendl; relations between the United 
States ind the colonial powers during 
critical years in NATO. 

In France, for example, Britain was 
suspected of supporting African efforts 
to take French Togoland away from the 
French to join the British Common- 
wealth. More recently, the formation of 
the Ghana-Guinea Union aroused simi- 
lar French suspicions of British intrigue. 
And Belgium formally protested to 
Britain over Sir Roy Welensky’s re- 
ported talks with Congo whites about 
the possibility of Katanga joining the 
Federation. 

As for the United States, the position 
it took on African issues in the United 
Nations frequently caused the British, 
French, Belgian, and South African 
Governments to send their Embassy 
spokesmen to protest to our State De- 
partment in Washington. The American 
aid program in Africa was _ initially 
handicapped by European suspicions of 
the motives of the United States, which 
was accused by some of wanting to 
sieze Europe’s colonies, and by others 


of wanting to steal Europe’s trade and 
investments in Africa. 


H™ can we restore international 
order and _ stability amid the 
turbulence caused by the sudden rise of 
Africa? One thing is certain: we gain 
nothing and may lose much by lamenta- 
tion and castigation. Patience is truly 
the supreme virtue and the prime 
necessity. Nor is the situation one of 
unrelieved gloom. Africa presents many 
creative opportunities for new ideas, new 
concepts, and new methods of multi- 
lateral cojperation. 

The United Nations can play a sig- 
nificant role in giving financial advice to 
African states and by supplying higher 
administrative personnel. It can aiso 
help train local personnel for higher 
posts and supply people for resources 
and development surveys. In addition, 
the international Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and the new 
International Development Association 
can supply major capital resources. 
Even among U. N. officials, however, it 
is considered essential that the United 
States and other powers should also 
extend all possible bilateral help. What 
is needed from the West is an equal 


willingness to make maximum use of 
U.N. facilities. The task is more than 
big enough for both. 

It is in this realm of coéperative 
economic and educational endeavors to 
strengthen new nations that we can 
best rebuild international stability. 

President Eisenhower’s promising 
plan for aid to African education 
through the family of U. N. organiza- 
tions could strengthen not only Africa 
but the United Nations. His address on 
September 22 brought back to mind 
President Truman’s Point One in his 
1949 inaugural address. Most people 
remember only Truman’s famous Point 
Four. In his Point One, he pledged 
“unfaltering support to the United Na- - 
tions.” Thereafter, however, the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations 
sometimes backed away from the United 
Nations. Today we seem to be returning 
to it. Ironically, we seem to be doing 
so not because of any great love for the 
United Nations, but because we can’t 
find a better way to deal with the new 
states of Africa. Whatever our motives, 
it is refreshing to get away from the 
outmoded cold war cliché that Africans 
are uncommitted peoples whose minds 
we are struggling for. 
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CONTINUED 


W. Brappock HickMan, PH.D. '37 (politi- 
cal economy), has been appointed senior 
vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 

Myrick W. PuLLen, sr., B.A. '37, M.D. '41, 
has been re-elected president of the Inter- 
mountain Psychiatric Association. 

Paut M. Densen, sc.p. '39 (hygiene), 
has been appointed deputy commissioner of 
the New York City Department of Health. 

Bascom JOHNSON, M.P.H. ’39, has become 
director of tuberculosis control for Alaska. 

Joun W. Knutson, M.P.H. '39, DR.P.H. 740, 
has been presented the Henry Spenadel 
Award by the Dental Society of New York. 

Horace W. Macovun, 39-40 
(physiology), has been awarded the honorary 


fellow 


degree of doctor of science from North- 
western University. 

JUAN SALCEDO, JR., hygiene "41-’42, fac. 
‘42 (pediatrics), has been appointed dean of 
Ramon 
Magsaysay Memorial Medical Center at the 
University of the East in Quezon City, the 
Philippines. 

Ricuarp J. Brine, fac. '43-'51 (medicine, 
surgery), has been appointed William H. 
McGregor professor of internal medicine at 


the college of medicine at the 


Wayne State University. 
GEORGE 5S. JENKINS, JR., B.E. '43, M.E. °47 


(civil), has become president of the J. E. 
Greiner Company in Tampa, Fla. 

Seymour Per.in, arts '43-’44, has been 
appointed chief of the newly-established 
division of psychiatry at Montefiore Hospital 
in New York. 

GerorrrEY M. Jerrery, sc.v. "44 (hy- 
giene), has been presented the Bailey K. 
Ashford medal by the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene for his re- 
search in the field of tropical diseases. 

Joun D. Retnuemer, M.A. '44, PH.D. '48 
(chemistry), has been promoted to professor 
of chemistry at the College of Wooster in 
Ohio. 

Iuza Vertu, M.A. 44 (history), pH.p. °47 
(history of medicine), has been appointed 
to the editorial advisory board of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Cuartes P. Fonpa, Bs. '45, M.A. °47 
(education), PH.p. 50 (psychology), has been 
appointed associate professor of psychology 
at the University of Connecticut. 

MoreGan Berturone, fac. '46-'53, house 
staff °46-"49 (pathology), has been appointed 
professor and head of the department of 
pathology at the University of Colorado. 

Epwarp Hawkins, fac. 46-57 (market- 
ing), has been appointed professor of market- 
ing at the University of San Francisco. 

GeorGeE W. Dana, fac. '47-'54 (medicine), 
has become executive director of the South- 
western Medical Foundation in Dallas, Tex. 

Francis J. Mug ier, M.A. "47 (mathe- 
matics), ED.D. ’51, has been appointed asso 


ciate professor of mathematics and assistap} 
to the president of the University of Rho& 
Island. 

Howarp K. Sessions, M.P.H. °47, has re 
tired as director of the U. S. Navy’s preven 
tive medicine division. 

Davin M. Gouxp, fac. ’48-’56 (radiology 
epidemiology), has been appointed professor 
and head of the department of radiology at 
the University of Colorado. 

FREDERICK J. ZIEGLER, M.D. °48, fac. ’50 


’59 (medicine), staff ’52—'59, house staff ’50- 







53 (psychiatry), has been appointed director & 


of the department of psychiatric medicine a & 


Scripps Clinic and Research Foundation jy 
La Jolla, California. 


Huntineton Carrns, fac. '49-'59 (writing 


seminars), has received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters from Kenyo; 
College. 

Murray C. Kemp, a. '49-'51, fac. °49~51 
PH.D. 55 (political economy), has been ap 
pointed professor of economics at the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Haroip S. Morton, fac. ’50-’58 (api 
has been given the Distinguished Publi 
Service Award by the U. S. Navy. 

Davip M. Scorrorp, pu.p. ’50 (geology 
has been named chairman of the department 
of geology at Miami University in Oxford 
Ohio. 

Bennett Harris, G. '51-’53 (English) 
has been appointed associate professor of 
English at the State Teachers College in 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
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NOW OPEN-THE NEW 


SHERATON © 
“BALTIMORE INN 


Right across the street from The Johns Hopkins 


Hospital ... all the advantages of a downtown 


hotel plus the drive-in conveniences of a motel. 


A new landmark in comfort and convenience 
...a triumph of contemporary architecture and 
decoration, the new Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
offers you the easiest-come, easiest-go, air-condi- 
tioned accommodations in the city. 

Here are spacious contemporary guest rooms 
complete with free TV and radio. Here, too, you 
can enjoy fine dining in the Garden Cafe, and 
refreshments in the cheerful cocktail lounge. 

The Inn features a 30’ x 68’ ballroom and 4 
hospitality rooms forsmall, informal get-togethers. 
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Sound luxurious? It is, but not in price. 
Sheraton’s extra-values prevail here too: there’s 
the Sheraton Family Plan (children under 14 free 
in same room with adults); free parking space 
and a host of other extras that are yours when 
you stay at this or any Sheraton hotel. 

Next time you come to Baltimore, come to the 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn. We’ll be glad to see you. 

For confirmed reservations via lightning-fast 
RESERVATRON, call the Sheraton Hotel or reser- 
vation office nearest you. Rates from $8.50 single. 


The Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 


Broadway and Orleans, Baltimore 


Also in Baltimore: The Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel 


56 SHERATON HOTELS COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A., IN HAWAII AND IN CANADA 
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Three people buy a large carton of Christmas orna- 
ments and decide to divide them equally. The orna- 
ments are placed in a storeroom. On Christmas eve the 
first member of the group arrives to take away his share 
of the ornaments, but when he opens the carton and 
counts them, he discovers that the lot can be divided 
into three equal piles with one ornament left over. He 
take his share and the extra ornament with him. The 
second man arrives and, not knowing that the first man 
has already taken his share, he divides the lot into three 
equal piles but also discovers that there is one ornament 
left over. He takes a third of the ornaments and the ex- 
tra one with him. The third man arrives, and he also 
is unaware that the other two have been there. He 
divides the remaining ornaments into three equal piles 
and finds one extra ornament. He takes one of the piles 
and the extra ornament with him. On Christmas morn- 
ing all three return together to the storeroom and find 
the remainder of the ornaments. They again divide the 
remaining lot into three equal parts and find there is 
still one left over. What is the least number of Christmas 


ornaments the men could have originally bought? 


Answer to last month’s puzzle: Mr. Carroll changed Apt 


to MAN in six steps—APE, ARE, ERE, ERR, EAR, MAR, MAN, 


Christmas... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


Mankind is served by the independent university in 
various ways. Not only does it provide a center for 
experimentation and new thought, but it preserves 
the best traditions in the history of man. In order 
to function in its many roles, the independent uni- 
versity needs continuing support in a free society. 


J. L. Hain ez Co. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS 


451 Penn Square « Reading, Pennsylvania 








